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BETHLEHEM: A PILGRIMAGE. 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 

I have often thought, that, if we chose to 

e on our traveler’s eyes at home, we should 

e surprised to find how much there is that 
is picturesque about us. In the curved, 
narrow streets of our native town, with its 
irregular rows of old houses, or in its serried 
brick blocks and smooth pavements, we 
might find the charms of a foreign city, if 
we only stopped to luok, and were not hurry- 
ing along, full of our every-day concerns. In 
the crowded “ main street” of our country 
towns are groups of wagons, horses tied and 
untied, marketers, shopping men and women, 
with some variety of color, and much busy 
activity, if we were only not too busy to look 
at them. 

Yet, I acknowledge, all this motion and 
gayety and show, and change of color, fades 
quite away before the mere remembrance of a 
market-day in some Oriental town, even the 
smallest. If any one, with traveled or un- 
traveled eyes, could be dropped suddenly in 
the midst of a fair at Tanta, in Egypt, or} 
the market-place of Jaffa! 

For it is not merely the gay, changing pic- 
tures which one sees, but the whole atmos: 
phere is utterly different. * * * In the 
Arab street cries, there is something sharper 
than our wildest newsboy’s shriek, with some- 
thing, too, deeper and more guttural than 
one’s ideal of the German language. The 
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gabbling and shouting is incessant; the yell- 
ing to the passers-by, and the warnings to 
keep out of the way. 

Boys with live geese and turkeys gobblin 
under their arms; men with trays of brea 
or vegetables on their turbans; porters 
staggering under large skins distended with 
water; women with water-jars upon their 
heads, and one of their children over their 
shoulders; all these are warned by the inces- 
sant cries of “Imshi! imshi!” to keep out 
from under the feet of the horses, donkeys, 
and camels that are mixed up in the whirling 
mass of people. As I go along on my don- 
key, my way is stopped. I suddenly find 
my feet deep ina basket of cabbages belong- 
ing to a sweet old Turk, who is sitting calmly 
on his donkey, and smiles upon me benignly 
as I extricate myself from his saddle-bags 
and pass on, slinking into a doorway to 
avoid being knocked out of my saddle by 
the projecting load of a camel. 

In this market-place of Jaffa, we do notwon- 
der at Peter, that he pulled his skirts about 
him to avoid the noisome touch, and withdrew 
to the house-top to dream, and have his vision, 
warning him that “God is no respecter of 
persons.” Jaffa is reputed to be one of the 
oldest cities in the world, as well as the dirt- 
iest; and old and dirty it must have been, 
even in Peter’s day, beyond any other east- 
ern city. ; * si ieee 

But Peter, perhaps, shrank from the West- 
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ern touch, with his Oriental notions, hearing 
for the first time some of the language beyond 
the sea, looking out over the wide water, and 
getting an idea suddenly of eomething larger 
than the narrow circle out of which he was 
awakening. 

What the contrast is between this Eastern 
and our Western life, no one can fully know 
without plunging into it ; and in Syria, as 
well as Egypt, it is a plunge into the Old 
World. on Jaffa forward, we found our- 
selves suddenly walking in the Bible atmos- 
phere. We had seen Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob moving about with their camels 
in Egypt,—even Noah doing mason’s work, 
laying stones and cement; and in Syria, all 
the landscape came to help us with its scenery. 

Such a lovely variety of scenery between 
the green plains of Sharon and the bare hills 
around the Dead Sea! and the difficulties of 
traveling enhance all the beauty we pass 
through ; so different from hurried views from 
a railway car! I have time to see the eeveral 
tulips that my mules tread under their feet,— 
yellow and red tulips, such as we watch over 
in our garden borders in spring. 

Indeed, I wonder how I ever got out of 
Jaffa in my swaying palanquin. * * * 
It had a narrow seat with a straight back, 
shaped like a carriage for one, with square 
windows to let up and down on each side 
and in front. Instead of powdered footmen 
to bear it, I had two mules, one in front, and 
one behind. These were tethered to the pal- 
anquin by two long bearers, extending back 
and forward, and fastened to the beasts by 
ropes. I entered the thing through a door 
at the tail of the front mule, mounting by a 
chair kindly placed for the purpose. 

We made our start from the door of the 
Russian convent, on a Jaffa street scarcely 
three feet wide, which wound up a hill steep 
asa flight of stairs, with an irregular pave- 
ment of stone. The rest of the party were 
mounting their Arab horses from doorsteps a 
little farther on. They, too, were having 
their struggles. The sorry beasts did not 
look like the ideal of “the Arab steed ;” and 
they had a way of standing on their hind 
legs as you were getting into the saddle; and 
the saddle was a disappointment. You were 
to sit upon it the whole day; but you found 
the uneasy place in the first minute. All 
the Arab attendants were yelling and scream- 
ing; everybody feit he had got on the wrong 
horse, and most indeed had. There was a 
general dissatisfaction, as there always is in 
an Arab start. Everybody is talking, but 
nobody is talking to anybody. You ask 
questions, and nobody gives an answer to 
you,—perhaps to somebody else, who don’t 
understand. Indeed, nobody understands. 


All this is very charming in Egypt on the 
Nile, where there prevails such a delicious 
air of do-nothingnese. It does not make any 
difference if you do not start on the hour 
punctually for your nice little donkey ex- 
cursions. The hubbub and uncertainty of 
getting off is simply entertaining, and one of 
the delightful features. But in Syria you 
have your day’s journey marked out before 
you ; you must turn up at its end before six 
o’clock, or the gates of the city will be closed, 
and it would not be pleasant to be found 
out anywhere at sunset, with a few wild 
Bedouins straying around. 

For myself, I was beginning to find that 
the luxury of the palanquin which had been 
appointed to me, on account of my dizziness 
from sea-sickness, was not that of fancied 
Oriental ease. I began to tip over fearfully 
on one side, and had to join my screams to 
those of all the rest for Hassan, our faithful 
dragoman. He came rushing to my rescue 
with cries of “Sitt! Sitt!’ “The lady! the 
lady!” which roused my _brigand-looking 
seats, who gave some fresh yanks to the 
ropes, that sent my palanquin as much over 
to the other side, and it was some time be- 
fore it was brought up even. But only fora 
short moment. As the mules began to step 
up the uneven pavement of the street, I 
bobbed about, to one side and another, the 
umbrellas and canes of the party, which had 
been put in for convenience, tumbling over 
my knees. We came to an angle of the 
street; how did we get round it? My ma- 
chine, with its bearers and its mules, was 
very long, and had no joints to bend, and the 
streets not more than three feet wide; yet 
we did round that corner. It was done by 
a great deal of shouting and yelling. The 
mules stamped and kicked up behind and in 
front, I held on to the sides of my car, and 
screamed now and then to Hassan. A few 
stray passers-by in the street helped yell, and 
so we managed it. Inthe same way, we got 
through the Jaffa gate, which presented the 
same difficulties, as we had to pass through 
the basement of a tower that formed a part 
of the wall, going through the gates at right 
angles. Some Turkish soldiers, lounging on 
divans in a corner of the tower, joined in 
with some strong Turkish language, and we 
came out into the Jaffa marketplace. 

Here we saw boys carrying along basins of 
clotted milk, sipping of the same as they 
went; men and women eating sugar-eane, of 
which there were bundles leaning against 
the booths; we saw little donkeys laden 
with deep baskets full of Jaffa oranges; men, 
women, and children feeding on oranges ; 
heaps of bananas: trays of vegetables of 
every sort; and all the usual crowd of 
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camels, donkeys, and horses. Through this 
we made our way, out into the narrow lanes, 
that led through orange gardens. Here we 
were hedged in by rows of cactuses; and on 
the other side stretched large fields of orange- 
trees, the wide orchards, miles long, of Jaffa 
oranges, all in fruit and flower. To eat a 
Jaffa orange is a new sensation. It is very 
large, almost the shape of a pine-apple, with- 
out seeds, a bag of juice. 

By this time, we were getting on even 
ground. My palanquin moved more easily 
and smoothly. It still swayed more or less ; 
I still had to cry to my faithful muleteers, to 
tighten up the harness of my mules, on one 
side or the other, and I should nut recom- 
mend this method of traveling for its comfort. 
In my after experience, [ found riding much 
easier, as it allows much more change of po- 
sition and independence; for, in the palan- 
quin, I fuund myself quite at the mercy of 
my two mules, and their guides. The guides 
were always faithful, to be sure; there was 
always one at the head of each mule. Even 
when one of them was eating his luncheon 
of oranges, and off duty, he appointed a boy 
on a donkey to his place, to watch the mule, 
and see when the ropes wanted tightening. 

And this kind of traveling is worth trying. 
It is something to see one’s shadow on the 
grass, sitting upright, in a sedan chair, with a 
mule in frout, and a mule behind. And there 
is a kind of perpetual entertainment in being 
in the thing. And of a hot day, there is a 
convenience in being screened from the sun, 
without having to hold an umbrella. One 
has to sit very upright, and there is no pos- 
sibility of changing one’s position, or stand- 
ing up; yet, with all its discomforts, I would 
not give up aride to Jerusalem in a palan- 
quin—for once. 

These Eastern journeys are very solitary. 
Horses and mules are taught, by habit, to 
nei along, one after the other. Whoever 

as the fastest horse leads the way, and the 
one who has the slowest is left far behind, of 
whatever age or sex. It is useless to attempt 
any social talk, by bringing up side by 
side ; neither horses nor guides understand 
it. I used to say over to myself, “In the 
something desert [ ride, [ ride, With the 
silent Bush-boy by my side.” The donkey- 
boy or the muleteer plods along faithfully by 
you. You soon use up, in talk with him, 
your own Arabic and his English. You ask 
him the name of something, and he does not 
understand you; or you set him to picking 
flowers here and there. We used to have to 
teach every fresh guide how to pick flowers. 
When we pointed them out, they had a way 
of grabbing a whole bunch, and handing 
them to us, root foremost, very likely, as 
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they would give a handful of fodder to a 
donkey. We learned some of the Arabic 
words fur the different colors, and could 
point out that “red thing” or “ blue thing ;” 
but it would generally end in their pickin 
the wrong red thing. Yet they soon learn 
our desire for flowers, and the muleteers would 
bring great handfuls and plunge them into 
my lap. 

How I wish I could give a picture of 
“Tabitha’s Well,” with its stone basin with 
edges wide enough for us to sit upon,—our 
first stopping-place, where we could exchange 
exclamations over the beautiful green plain, 
all flaming with bright flowers. For us, 
fresh from Egypt,there was something delight- 
ful merely in the wide extent of grass, which 
did not have to wait for the waters of the 
Nile to be brought to it, but got its greenness 
from real mountain streams, that come down 
like ours in New England. And in the rich 
grass were large scarlet anemones, and equal- 
ly scarlet poppies, deep pink mallows, that 
are called the Rose of Sharon, with yellow 
buttercups and white daisies; blue flowers, 
unknown, some known ; deep purple clover, 
and a rich gayety that drove us wild with 
delight. Along the grassy plain some work- 
men were opening a road, the only road in 
Syria, except that from Beirut to Damascus. 
They told us that the Sultan wes building it 
for the Empress to go to Jerusalem upon. 
But she has not trodden it yet! Sometimes 
my palanquin swayed into it, but it was 
pleasanter to tread along on the grass, among 
the tulips and anemones. 

(To be continued.) 





THE TENDERNESS OF THE DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 


When the child begins to walk, the mother 
looks upon the little creature standing bal- 
ancing with one hand on the chair, and coax- 
es it away; and she does it by reaching her 
hands almost out to its hands. At last the 
child lets go of the chair, and runs toward 
her; and as it runs toward her, she steps a 
little back, and a little back, to tempt it on. 
But the mother’s hand is not an inch removed 
from the child at any instant, so that if it 
falls she can catch it. And I think it is very 
much so with God’s providence in the treat- 
ment of men. It is best that the child should 
learn to walk; it is best that he should be 
coaxed to make his best endeavors; but it is 
not best for the mother to be too far off, so 
that she cannot lift him up again if he falls. 
And it is best that we should be put upon 
walking ourselves, and upon taking care of 
ourselves to the uttermost; and yet, just at 
that point where our strength fails, there 
stands the divine providence. 
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God says, “ The very hairs of your head 
are numbered. Do not suppose that I think 
you are so insignificant that I do not think of 

ou. I think of you to the degree that I 
ave numbered the very hairs of your head.” 

Here see sparrows, that are not worth a 
penny, and not one of them falls to the 

round without God’s notice. It makes no 
difference in the universe if there is one spar- 
row less; and yet not a sparrow falls to the 
ground that God does not notice it. 

In the morning, when the little birds, al- 
most fledged, are striving for their food, one 
of them is crowded out; one bird drops to the 
ground; and it is speedily devoured by the 
prowling cat. And we look on it and say: 
“Well, it is over; quick come and quicker 
gone!” But God says to every one of us, 
‘Even so small a thing as that I recognize; 


I notice it; I observe it; and are ye not of 


more value than many sparrows ?” 

More than that, if you ask, “If God does 
abhor evil so, and does so much desire that 
which is good ; and if He be infinite in power, 
how is it that so many evils befall us?” My 
reply is that I do not know that there are so 
many evils that befall us. For ill that God 
blesses is good. It is very true that our pur- 
poses fail; it is very true that those whom 
we would save from death die ; and it is very 
true that many things in life which we are 
vehemently desirous of are not given to us, 
But God stands by us and says, “Ad things 
(not good things, not bright things, but a// 
things), work together for good to them that love 
God.” They work together. You must take 
one with the other—the good with the bad; 
the present with the future, or with the past. 
And all of them, working together, complete, 
by-and by, the circle. And when you come 
to look back upon your experience, taking in 
five years, or ten years of your past life, you 
will be able to say, ata little distance, “A fter 
all, it has been good for me that I have been 
afflicted.” 

This mode of dealing with men has made 
them humble; it has limited their worldly 
ranges; it has chastened them where they 
needed chastening most; it has often gone 
into the secret and innermost parts of their 
soul, 

God sometimes makes a man’s heart a 
threshing floor, where he threshes him in 
order that the chaff and the straw may be 
taken away, and that the wheat may be left. 
And every stroke carries blessing with it ; for 
the wheat rattles out, and all that is worth- 
less is thrown aside and perishes. 

It is a matter, not of speculation, but of ob- 
servation, that when men have been brought 
through trials and troubles, and they have 
held out to the uttermost, then God interferes 


in their behalf. There is, I believe, a special 
divine providence ; but it does not take care 
of the careless and the lazy. It takes care of 
people that take care of themselves. It oper- 
ates at that point where men have taken hold 
and done the best that they knew how, and 
failed. Just there the help of God comes in, 
as where a little child strives to walk, and 
fails, the help of the mother comes in. 

A man that never had any troubles, I was 
going to say, never had manhood. What 
clay is before it is baked, that, generally, men 
are before they have been baked. The potter 
takes the lump, and shapes it, and gets it into 
a beautiful form. It resembles the vase of 
antiquity ; it is fair; but what is it worth? It 
is only wet clay. It is not until it has gone 
into the furnace and been burned; it is not 
until it has had pictures wrought upon it, and 
been glazed, and been put into the furnace 
again ; it is not until it has gone into the fire 
three, four, five, six times, and been burnished 
by the hard steel tool of the workman, that 
it comes out, not only beautiful in look, but 
permanent in form, decorated, and with tints 
laid in upon it. And many persons can look 
back and see that the troubles which they 
have gone through have been God’s fashion- 
ing or adorning hand—certainly God’s gra- 
cious hand.—H., W. Beecher, in the Christian 
Union. 


For Friende’ Intelligencer. 
THE BLESSINGS OF PROTESTANTISM. 
BY S&S. M. JANNEY. 

In a late number of the Intelligencer I find 
an editoria! headed, “ Protestantism is a fail- 
ure.” AsI dissent from this proposition, I 
ask the privilege of stating my reasons for 
thinking that Protestantism has been the 
means employed by Divine Providence to 
confer great blessings upon the human fam- 
ily, and that, notwithstanding its short-com- 
ings in some respects, it is now immeasurably 
superior to any other form of Christianity. 

The professors of the Christian religion are 
chiefly of three classes—the Roman Catho- 
lics, the members of the Greek Church, and 
the Protestants, These latter, it is true, are 
divided into many sects; but all agree with 
Luther and his associates, in protesting 

| against the corruption in doctrine and prac- 
tice which is characteristic of the Papacy, 
and naturally springs from its enormous as- 
sumption of ecclesiastical power. The nu- 
merous sects among Protestants, regarded by 
the Roman Catholics as an evidence of un- 
soundness in the faith, are in fact the result 
of religious liberty ; and, like the divisions 
among philosophers and statesmen, are the 
inseparable attendants of progress. The 





Roman Church, by asserting its infallibility 
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and claiming for its clergy the sole right to 
expound the Scriptures, endeavored, before 
the Reformation, to prevent religious inquiry, 
compelling all to accept its doctrines, and 
submit to its oppressive sway, under pain of 
excommunication, attended often by imprison- 
ment, torture and death. 

Since the Reformation, the same cruel 
measures have been pursued in Catholic coun- 
tries, whenever the priests could prevail on 
the secular powers to sustain them in their 
unchristian proceedings. 

As it is admitted that Christianity is not a 
failure, the assertion that Protestantism is a 
failure obviously implies that some other form 
of Christianity is superior to it. Now let me 
ask, where shall we find a people who have 
risen higher in all the elements of material 
prosperity, intellectual culture, and moral 
elevation, than the three great Protestant na- 
tions, Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States? Itis true that there are many Roman 
Catholics in all these nations, but the Protes- 
tants constitute the ruling class, and they only 
are the championsof civil and religious liberty. 

Look at Spain, Portugal and Italy, op- 
pressed and degraded for many centuries by 
a priesthood whose policy is to keep the 
people in ignorance, in order to govern and 
fleece them. These nations have recently 
been awakened from their lethargy by the 
spreading of Protestant ideas, and in propor- 
tion as the priests lose their influence, will 
the prosperity of the people be advanced. 

It has been generally acknowledged, that 
the worst governed territory in Europe was 
that which embraced the city of Rome, and 
was, until recently, under the sway of the 
Pope and his Cardinals. It is a significant 
fact, that the people who had long been kept 
under control by French troops,—the pro 
tectors of the so-called Holy Father,—em- 
braced the earliest opportunity to throw off 
the priestly government which they detested, 
and to welcome the excommunicated king, 
Victor Emanuel. It is very remarkable that 
in about a month after the Pope’s infallibility 
was declared by the Council, he was stripped 
of his temporal power, by those who professed 
to be his spiritual children. 

The recent appalling calamities of France 
are due, in a great measure, to priestcraft, 
which crushed out Protestantism by fire and 
sword, expelled the Huguenots, caused the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and, by a long 
course of bigotry and intolerance, induced 
thousands of thinking minds to renounce 
Christianity, while the uneducated peasantry 
remained under the control of the priests, and 
supported the measures of Louis Napoleon, 
which led to the war with Germany. 

Some persons who witness the errors and 


















short comings of certain Protestant churches, 
—their love of show, their want of vitality, 
and the worldliness of their members,—are 
disposed to think there has been no progress 
since the Reformation; but these faults are 
found in a still greater degree in the Catholic 
and Greek churches. 


It is not unusual for Protestants to expatiate 
on the self-sacrificing zeal of the Sisters of 
Charity and other religious orders among the 
Roman Catholics, and I freely admit that 
they are doing good service in the hospitals 
and prisons; but I maintain that Protestant 
women, in equal or greater numbers, are un- 
ostentatiously engaged in works of benevo- 
lence and humanity throughout our land; 
and at the same time fulfil their religious and 
social duties, as wives, mothers and sisters. 

So far from being disheartened by the as- 
pect of the times, I am encouraged by ob- 
serving in the publications of the various 
Protestant churches in this country, an in- 
creasing liberality of sentiment, a diminished 
reliance upon the dogmas of theology, and a 
more earnest teaching of practical piety. 

The term priest is not properly applicable 
to ministers in Protestant churches, and I be- 
lieve none of them in this country claim it 
except the ritualists, or High-Church party 
in the Episcopal Church. The essential 
characteristic of a priest is, that he offers 
sacrifices on the altar, and professes to medi- 
ate between God and man. This power the 
Roman Catholic priests claim for themselves, 
maintaining that the host, or consecrated 
wafer, is to be adored as the real body and 
blood of Christ. The Protestant clergy, on 
the contrary, maintain that ministers are only 
the servants of their brethren, and authorized 
teachers of Christian truth. 

There is, therefore, a vast difference in 
theory, and I believe also in practice, between 
the priests of Rome and the Protestant clergy. 
The whole system of the former is inimical to 
religious liberty, and no nation where they 
have the instruction of the people exclusively 
in their hands, can maintain a republican 
government. 

Look at Mexico, and the South American 
States, where the attempt to establish and 
maintain republican government has so often 
been thwarted by the influence of the Catholic 
priests, and where anarchy has so often led to 
despotism. 

In consideration of the blessings we enjoy, 
let us prize our privileges. For my part, I 
feel that I cannot be too thankful that I was 
born in a Protestant country, where civil and 
religious liberty are enjoyed to a dégree un- 
paralleled in the history of man. 





For» is good, but not formality.— Penn, 
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AS THE STARS FOR MULTITUDE. 

‘ As the stars for multitude,” is a very an- 
cient formula for a vast host. As to the 
Chaldean of old so to us still there is the un- 
varying suggestion from the celestial dome at 
night that the stars are without number. The 
impression is natural, almost necessary, 
though in fact only an illusion of the sense 
of sight. The stars are like so much spark- 
ling dust strewed across the skies with a con- 
fusion which utterly confounds the mind in 
counting the host. 

There are no natural boundaries or lines in 
the blue expanse to fix a beginning or an end 
of counting, or to help the eye; and, as all 


our ideas of size or quantity, or of number, 


must start from something definite with which 
to make comparison, the star-gazer is soon 
lost in bewilderment, until what is only a 


maze may easily seem to be infinite. In face 


of the strong impression thus fastened upon 


the mind, it seems almost ludicrous to say 
that 3000 stars is probably an over-estimate 


of what most people can see, with the naked 
eye, in the half of the heavens which is visi- 


ble at any one time in a clear night. A little 


haze or the presence of moonlight will ex- 
tinguish more than half of even these. Three 
thousand soldiers at parade, three thousand 
houses in a city, three thousand trees in a 


grove, three thousand islands in the sea, are 


within quite easy grasp of thought; yet so 
feeble are our powers that when our bodily 


senses travel away from the measurement of 


earth, and when they fail us in exactness and 
definition, even if it be low down on thescale 
of numbers, there infinity begins for us. The 
measureless empyrean closes in upon us with 


its mystery, yet more of a mystery because of 


the twinkling points that bestrew it. 

The stars which are visible to the eye 
alone are called lucid. Sirius of all the 
nightly train shines peerless, but with it are 
some twenty named, of the first magnitude; 
so ranked, not from any knowledge of their 
size, but only for their surpassing brightness. 
Diminished to one two-hundredth of the 
brightness of Sirius, or about one-hundredth 
of the brightness of the other first magnitude 
stars, are those which are ranked in the sixth 
magnitude; and these mark the vanishing 
point of the unassisted eyesight. Beyond that 
the telescope traces the feebler shining orbs 
down to the sixteenth magnitude and below. 
This division into magnitudes, according to 
relative brightness, is only an artificial ar- 
rangement, determined by delicate instru- 
ments, and is more a matter of convenience 
than any addition to our astronomical knowl- 


edge. 
if the naked eye is deceived as to the true 
count of the stars within its reach to see, the 





telescope gives us to know that our idea of 
the heavenly host is nevertheless correct. The 
ordinary estimates figure up 20,000,000 of 
telescopic stars. Some say 70,000,000 or 80,- 


000,000, and even more. Of these 334,000 is 
the largest number catalogued, with positions 
defined ; as for the rest, they still defy the 
patience éf human counting, and can only be 
estimated as one might the sands on a sea- 
beach. Gemini is to the northeast of Orion, 
and the two principal stars are not hard to 
find in this fraction of the heavens as enlarged 
by the telescope. What a blaze of splendor! 
and this only in a minute fraction of the 
whole heavens! Amazing as such a revela- 
tion of glory may seem, we must still allow 
our wonderment a margin for increase, since 
thus far the astronomers have only succeeded 
in proving that the more powerful instru- 
ments they construct, the more stars come to 
light, and no creature may yet dare to guess 
a limit. 

Of the 20,000,000 ciphered Sby Herschel, 
about 18,000,000 lie in the track of the 
Milky Way. This we all know as apparent- 
ly a long, irregular ribbon of diffused 
light spanning the heavens. Its milky as- 
pect is due to the enormous aggregation of 
telescopic stars whose blended light makes 
this impression on our eyes. It is a favorite 
theory of many astronomers that the faintest 
stars are dim because of their greater distance, 
and as the great mass of faint stars are found 
in this belt, and few elsewhere in comparison, 
it isa natural conclusion that the longest 
diameter of our sidereal system is in the di- 
rection of the Milky Way. Our system is 
not spread out equally in every direction as 
if its general outlines were globular, but as- 
tronomers compare it to a flattened disk ; 
and, supposing we are somewhere near the 
centre of this disk, as we look through it, it 
appears like a belt of stars. 

The reasoning which takes for granted that 
the faintest stars are the most remote, is, 
however, not very strong, since there are so 
many other circumstances which might cause 
stars to differ in glory, circumstances en- 
titled to equal weight with distance. The 
fixed stars are suns ever burning at a white 
heat, and it is not at all likely that they are 
equal in the light they emit. Some may be 
much more nearly burned out than others. 
Exceeding little is it that we know of their 
elemental substances, and the kind of matter 
which is incandescent may make a great dif- 
ference in the character of the light. Sjze, 
again, is a consideration of great importance, 
and there is every reason for supposing that 
the sizes are very various. Through every 
part of God’s works, as far as we become con- 
versant with them, infinite variety is a 
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marked law; and there is more probability 
that this law holds through the universe, as 
to size, substance, and brightness of burn- 
ing, than that the faintest stars are as a rule 
the farthest off. 

Many of the stars are known to be varia- 
ble in their shining, a number of them with 
definite periods of increase and decrease. 
Mira, in the Whale, looms up for a fortnight 
as a star of the firstor second magnitude, and 
then it grows dim till it has vanished from 
sight; but after 331 days it is again in its 
place, in all its glory. Other stars have 
flashed out for a short life of great brilliance 
and have passed away. In the year 1572, a 
new star took its place in Cassiopeia, to the 
“unspeakable astonishment” of Tycho Brahe. 
It rivalled Jupiter in brightness, and could be 
seen at mid-day, but in seventeen months it 
was gone. Another bright stranger paid a 
short visit to the Northern Crown in 1866. 
In Argus isa star of great interest for the 
wonderfully rapid alternations of brightness 
through which it has been passing for these 
many years. 

_ All such phenomena which baffle explana- 
tion serve only to enlarge the proportions of 
our ignorance, while they increase our won. 
der. About the mass of stars the astrono- 
mer knows no more absolutely than the lit- 
tle child. A certain few of them are subject 
to changes of position or brightness, which 
he watches with the utmost enthusiasm to 
find in them the key which is to unlock the 
mystery of- the whole. Instead of being 
mere eccentricities and side-matters in astron- 
omy, these changes contain the clues and af: 
ford the only possible hope of some day con- 
structing a proper science of the stars; yet 
thus far they serve but little purpose, save to 
enlarge our conception of the things that re- 
main to be revealed.— The Christian Weekly. 


were represented, and the spirit of Christian 
love was felt eminently to prevail. We were 
favored with the acceptable presence of several 
dear Friends from other places, some of whom 
were baptized into the state of the meeting, 
and favored in an eminent manner to comfort 
the discouraged and the mourners in Zion. 
But for a trial pending in Nebraska, in which 
the life of an Indian was at stake, our dear 
friend S. M. Janney would probably have 
been here. From the opening of the meetin 
of ministers and elders on Seventh-day, unti 
the close of the meeting for discipline on 
Second-day, there seemed to be no abatement 
of interest. Near the close of the meetin 
the shutters were opened, and a letter to al 
our subordinate meetings and to Friends in 
remote settlements, and to all bearing the 
name of Friends, was produced by a commit- 
tee and read and united with. The meeting 
was baptized into a precious feeling of relig- 
ious concern and sympathy for the welfare 
and spiritual life of its members; that old 
prejudices might be buried, and our beloved 
Society go forward in the good work of Chris- 
tian reformation; banded together in the 
unity of the Spirit of Christ, which embraces 
all who are taught of the Lord. After a 
season of solemn silence, followed by vocal 
supplication, in which it was expressed that 
“the very windows of heaven had been 
opened,” the meeting closed. ‘“ As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about His people.” J. A.D. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 6th mo. 16, 1871. 
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Dost thou ever think of our little meeting ? 
It is now four score years since its commence- 
ment, never large, but considerably larger 
once than now. It is the only one that sur- 
vives out of four preparative, and three in- 
dulged meetings that composed the Mouthl 
Meeting when [ first remember its sittings. It 
is held as from its establishment, twice in the 
week, the mid-week held almost entirely in si- 
lence, and occasionally a few not members 
attend ou Fifth days. There are some sincere 
seekers after a religion that has more vitality 
than is commonly found among the popular 
orders, and as there is no other meeting in 
our village, it frequently happens that those 
who come to the place to visit their friends, 
drop into our meetings. Many of these 
seem like sober, solid, right-minded people. 
One such, a young wife and mother, who re- 
mained here some weeks, really became en- 


ee 
For Friends’ [otelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


We who are remotely situated from the 
body of Society, read with deep interest the 
published accounts of the seasons of Divine 
favor experienced, as in the late Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia; so perchance there may 
be those who will welcome a brief allusion to 
our quarterly solemnity west of the great 
Mississippi. We feel the deprivation of 
Yearly Meetings, and our Sixth and Ninth 
month Quarterly Meetings being occasions 
which draw Friends together from considera- 
ble distances, are looked to with interest. On 
the present occasion we were peculiarly fa- 
vored. Railroad facilities have increased in 
Towa, and by this means some can reach us 
who otherwise might not. All our meetings 
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been written fo thee, and for thee, yet I rec” 


amored of Quakerism, claiming that if her 
residence was in the neighborhood of a 
Friends’ Meeting she would certainly be- 
come a member. I think there are many 
such scattered over our widely extended 
country. She received gladly such books as 
we could furnish from our collection, which 
we call a library. It belongs to the Monthly 
Meeting, and is under the care of a committee. 
We would like to make some additions from 
time to time as way may open. Perhaps 
some of you might furnish us with a cata- 
logue of low priced books, from which a se- 
lection might be made. 

It would indeed be pleasant could we meet 
and mingle more frequently with each other ; 
look on each other’s faces, and hear each 
other’s voices; but that cannot be. I 
should undoubtedly be very unhappy should 
I attempt a permanent residence in a city, 
and our city Friends would be equally 
unhappy in a mountain home. Perhaps I 
represent as fully as most the youthful poet’s 
ambititon : 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 
Whose fields with breed, whose herds with milk, 
Whose flock supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 

But I should not be quite so willing to adopt 
the following : 

Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

May we not rationally look forward to a 
time when religion may and will be better 
understood than it is now—when its nature 
and character will be better comprehended, 
when those loathsome ceremonies will be 
abandoned and done away with, as has been 
the case with the still more objectionable sac- 
rifices and burnt offerings under the Jewish 
code? Our form of worship is doubtless the 
most simple and consistent of any of the 
sects, and yet I am given to believe there is 
room for very much more improvement 
among us, could we but divest ourselves of a 
dependence on each other, and turn from look- 
ing toward the preachers for vocal utterances, 
and could we asa people more fully realize the 
omnipresence of the Great Father, that He 
is as really and truly with us at one time as 
at another, and that worship is not an act 
but a state, a condition of the mind. 





I feel it to be quite complimentary that my 
. communication was considered worthy the at- 
attention of the editors; and although the 
letters.I have addressed to thee have always 


ognize thy privilege to bring them into thy 
service in any way thou thinkest would 
be useful. I have never been able to place 
much value on what I write, and I have felt 
that some of my letters were treated with a 
degree of courtesy and respect, as undeserved 
as it was unexpected, in portions’ of them 
being placed among the “‘ Scraps.” 

I have near sympathy with the editors in 
their interesting, laborious, and responsible 
engagement, and believe you are doing a 
great amount of good. At no period since 
the commencement of its publication, has it, 
in my view, possessed higher merits as a 
paper for Friends and others, than at present. 

Some little time back, a year or two, I sent 
a few numbers, in reply to an inquiry about 
Friends,to a valued correspondent and former 
student at Terre Haute, Indiana. He was 
for many years Chief Engineer for the State 
of Indiana, constructed the Wabash and 
Erie canal, and several other works of im- 
portance. He is not a member of Friends’ 
Society. Yesterday I received a letter from 
him in which he says: 

“ Friends’ Intelligencer is a welcome weekly 
messenger, that I read with much pleasure, 
and I trust with some benefit. I wish the 
Intelligencer could be furnished to every 
family that would read it. There is not as 
much interest taken in its circulation as 
ought to be by Friends. The great princi- 
ples so long maintained by true Friends, are, I 
think, constantly gaining ground; and must 
eventually prevail amongst religious people. 
Of course, those devoted to pleasure and 
fashion will be slow to adopt a system so op- 
posed to what they conceive the highest 
earthly enjoyment.” 

My interest in our beloved Society, and 
in Society concerns—that is, those living 
concerns, and fundamental principles of 
which all our noble testimonies are the out- 
growth—was never greater than at present ; 
and never, do I believe, was there a time 
when greater need existed of humble, faith- 
ful, devoted laborers for the building up of 
the waste places of our Zion. 
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MARRIED. 

WEST—SMALL.—On the 15th ult., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Edwin West to Emma Small, both of 
this city. 

-_——--s0—- 
DIED. 

ROGERS.—At Manhasset, Long Island, on the 
12th of Sixth month, 1871, Sarah W. Rogers, widow 
of the late Morris M. Rogers, M. D., in the 86th 
year of her age; a member of Westbury Month- 
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ly Meeting. 80 faithful was this dear Friend 
to the unerring Monitor within, that she appeared 
strangely free from the temptations and weaknesses 
of humanity. Her long life was characterized by 
those quiet excellencies which spring from a kindly 
affectionate and pure heart. She epjoyed }ife ration- 
ally ; had strong attachments to it, yet willingly 
obeyed the summons, when it came, to go up higher. 

TITUS.—In Brooklyn, on the 8th of First month, 
1871, Sarah R., widow of the late Peter Titus, in 
the 80th year of her age; an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of New York. 





A Circular Meeting is to be held at Concord, Pa., 
on First-day, Seventh mo. 2d, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 
——_—_ + wee 


Summary or CuRisTiAN Doctrines, as held by 
Friends.—A new edition of this valuable little work 
is about to be issued by Friends’ Pub ication Asso- 
ciation, at the following rates, for gratuitous distri- 
bation : In paper covers, $40 p»r thousand ; flexible 
covers, $90 per thousand. Friends desiring them 
are solicited to forward their subscriptions to the 
Treasurer. 

Benjamin E. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Obio, has been 
appointed an agent of Friends’ Publication Associa- 
tion, and will keep an assortment of its publicatiors 
for sale and distribution. 

Friends are requested to forward avy corrections 
in list of meetings, &c., or any other information 
that will be useful to Friends, and thought desira- 
ble to have in the Almanac for 1872, as early as 
practicable to Jos. M. Truman, JR., Treasurer, 

717 Willow St., Philada. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM SALT LAKE 
CITY, U. T. 


This isa most wonderful valley; moun- 
tains, many of them snow-clad throughout 
the year, surround it on every side. The 
melting of the snow feeds constant fresh water 
streams that are conducted through the city. 
There are two streams in most streets, and 
the water is turned into the yards and gar- 
dens, where fruit trees and vegetables grow 
luxuriantly. Thousands of acres along the 
Salt Lake City Railroad, and many through 
Wheeler and Echo Canons, are fertilized in 
the same way. 

South of this place some twenty miles, is 
Utah Lake of fresh water, of which the out- 
let is Jordan River, a stream perhaps thirty 
yards wide, which flows into Salt Lake, about 
twenty miles from the city. 

We took a carriage yesterday and drove 
there, and standing on the southern shore 
looking north, nothing is seen but the blue 
water and sky. On the right and left are 
mountains, with two mountain islands in the 
midst of the lake. All the mountains we 
have crossed are nearly bare of timber, and 
many seem made of a conglomerate rock, of 
different degrees of durability, taking on 
many strange, wild shapes, that without much 
stretch of the imagination can be made into 
pulpits, churches, towers, witches, sentinels, 
&c. The mountains round and in the lake 
are of this character. 


The water is so salt, we are told, that one 
gallon will make a quart of salt, and for 
clearness, the streams of the White Moun- 
tains do not excel. The beautiful Saco does 
not look more pure. Large deposits of salt 
are found when the water recedes, in the lat- 
ter part of the season. Hanging to the rocks 
we found a salt formation resembling icicles, 
beautiful and white. Previous to the growth 
of vegetation here, the Hon. Horace May- 
nard, of Tennessee, told me yesterday, there 
were no rains, and now they seldom fall, but 
the Lake is rising, and one of the Mormon 
Councillors told me that the water is eleven 
feet higher now than when they first located 
there. On the sides of the mountains are 
two distinct benches, one above the other, 
that were supposed to be the level in for- 
mer times. The strata of rock varies in in- 
clination from an angle of 45° to perpendicu- 
lar. 

A large spring issues from the foot of the 
mountain on the north, that I would suppose 
ran a barrel of water a second, with a dis- 
agreeable sulphurous odor, and a tempera- 
ture of 127°. It is very clear and slightly 
greenish, full of a mossy-looking growth. 

Salt Lake City is on one side of the moun- 
tains, and Salt Lake is across a level barren 
plain of near twenty miles, covered with 
sage brush, cactus, and a few herbs and some 
grass, and the lowest places with a white 
deposit. Nota tree grows on this plain to 
shield us from the sun, that burns fiercely in 
the middle of the day. The mornings and 
evenings are delightfully cool. , 

In the different canons that fall into this 
valley, are mines of silver and lead mixed, 
now being worked by different companies. 

6th mo. 11th, 1871. 


THE HEALTH OF OUR WOMEN. 
BY JULIA COLMAN. 

There is a great outcry in the land, every 
now and then, about the way in which our 
women are killing themselves off with hard 
work. There is, no doubt, much occasion for 
this. No one can go into the families or the 
audiences of our Northern, and especially our 
North-eastern States, without seeing scores of 
women whose care-worn looks, and pale 
faces, and prematurely gray hairs, tell of ex- 
cessive toil and broken health. 

Many causes have been blamed for this, 
and principally the lack of efficient servants, 
and the thoughtlessness of husbands. The 
former item is a serious difficulty in our do- 
mestic economy, and one largely agitated ; 
but we will not enter upon it here. As to 
the latter item there is no doubt but that there 
are many husbands who do not concern 
themselves, as we are told, half so intelli- 
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gently about securing the best conditions for 
their wives and children as they do for their 
stock. Perhaps if this be true they are no 
more thoughtless than the wife herself. But 
even when they are thoughtful, the remedy is 
not always within their power. I know one 
husband who is so grieved at this literal using 
up of his wife by her toils and cares, which 
he has neither the time nor the money to 
remedy, that he sometimes tells her in his 
desperation that he wishes she never had mar- 
ried. I believe she never agrees with him in 
wishing so too, but I have reason to suppose 
that his feeling is prompted by the true spirit 
of thoughtful and devoted love. 

Some there are who lay aside their lofty 
prejudices against “ women’s work,” and 
help their women folk as freely as the latter 
would help them about anything when with- 
in their power todo so. Why thisshould not 
always be the case, I am ata loss to see. I 
cannot tell why it should be any more degrad- 
ing, even for a man of culture, to make fires, 
sweep the parlor carpet, do the washing or 
cooking, or even wash dishes, than it is for 
his cultured wife to do the same things; nor 
why it is not just as honorable for him to 
help her thus about any work for which his 
nerve and muscle is more adequate, as it is 
for her to indite his letters and attend to his 
business in his absence, or illness, or to read 
Latin and Greek to him if his eyes should 
fail him in time of need. The prejudices of 
this kind under which we have been laboring 
are far more worthy of our aboriginal prede- 
cessors, who looked with lofty scorn on 
“squaw’s work,” putting everything upon her, 
excepting when they chose to hunt, or fish, 
or fight. I believe matters are improving in 
this direction. I think of a family at this 
moment whose early prejudices against any 
such work were very strong, but who now get 
a breakfast as neatly, and wait upon the tem- 
porarily disabled wife and mother as deftly 
asany woman. The acme of attainment in 
this direction is that when all men and 
women, allowed to follow the pursuits for 
which they find themselves best adapted, 
those shall be considered the most accom- 
plished lords and ladies of creation who 
shall be able most readily to adapt them 
selves to the circumstances in which they 
may be placed, and do what is needed. 

But setting aside all attempts to blame, ex- 
onerate or defend the men in this matter, let 
us first inquire what women can do to help 
themselves ; for we find such a practical ig- 
noring of supposed male responsibilities, as 
strongly suggests the idea that there is some 
responsibility elsewhere. It is not enough in 
any case that women work like slaves to help 


their husbands, and kill themselves in doing 


it. Woman’s duty to herself, and her God, 
and her children, cannot be ignored if she 
would even help her husband to the best ad- 
vantage, as many a wife broken down with 
hard work comes at last to realize. Perhaps 
she’makes the very best amends she can for 
her mistake by working silently and dogged- 
ly to the very last, but too often, with all her 
silently-borne pain, she has the yet more bit- 
ter pang of feeling that her chronic invalid- 
ism is dragging down the man she has been 
trying to help, with the. triple burden of a 
suffering wife, a cheerless home, «nd a, grow- 
ing doctor’s bill. 

These are terrible things even to talk about, 
and I fancy I see the sad, hopeless eyes of 
too many women drearily questioning my 
words; and the clouded brows of half- 
despairing men lifted a moment, as if to ask 
if there be any hope. Ah, how true it is that 
often only when it is too late do men and 
women begin to think about such things! 

Now, I do not mean to intimate that all 
women are working too hard. There are 
many wives and mothers who have little 
enough todo, and do not half accomplish 
that. And a still larger proportion of young 
unmarried women scarcely make a pretense 
of regular work. They are, I believe, as 
Mrs. Stowe says, “ our only aristocracy, priv- 
ileged to live in idleness.” I am not talking 
tothem, nor about them at present, but to 
and about the much larger and worthier 
class that are ambitious of doing their part in 
this work-a-day world. These are found in 
nearly all grades of society, high and low, 
rich and poor, but mostly in the families of 
farmers, mechanics, and professional men, 
with moderate incomes. I know many such, 
and it is my sympathy with them and their 
sufferings that has led me to discuss these 


questions, and inquire if there is any remedy- 


for the present state of things. 

I think that many of these women are 
piqued into attempting more work than they 
can safely accomplish, by injudiciously com- 
paring themselves with their husbands. The 
latter do the work that brings in the money 
and that looks large. The woman’s depart- 
ment is guilty of consuming much of it, and 
that looks greedy and wasteful, and the man 
often does not realize where it all goes to. 
He thinks, and perhaps says, that if his 
household expenses were less, he could launch 
out “and do so and so.” He forgets that 
here is where he gets his own ability to do, 
his muscle and strength to work with. ‘ 

.... 1. fancy our greatest mistake is in 
comparing our labor with his in kind. Our 
work is not like men’s work. They know 
what a day’s work is, and commonly tax 
themselves accordingly,—we do neither, part- 
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ly because our work is no two days alike, 
and partly because we are much more liable 
to interruptions either by visitors or by chil- 
dren. They set about their day’s work cool- 
ly, and stop when they have finished it,—we 
set about ours intently, strain every nerve 
and muscle to get one job done, and keep the 
brain busy meanwhile about what must be 
done next. When a woman goes through 
the morning and middle of the day in this 
sort of tearing style, she is used up, fit for 
nothing ; while if she had gone on coolly and 
deliberately she would have accomplished 
much more in the course of the day, or cer- 
tainly in a succession of days. This is espec- 
ially hard on the nerves. It is not an easy 
matter to correct the habit of working in this 
style. Frequent reminding one’s self will do 
much, but if with or without that, we find 
ourselves growing tired, we should sit down 
and rest at once, half an hour perhaps, no 
matter what is doing; and then resume our 
work more deliberately. This will not be 
easy, and there will be times when it will 
seem impossible, but if we are resolute it can 
be done much oftener than we will at first 
suppose. This is far better than to work on 
till we get through and then rest, for by that 
time we are often too tired to rest well at all. 
It is not hurtful to become moderately tired, 
but there is a point beyond which the ex- 


who always will insist on sitting up to finish 
off any garment nearly done; and dearly 
enough has she paid for this “ sin of finishing 
off,” as her family facetiously call it. But if 
time must be taken from sleep for such pur- 
poses, it is better to take it in the morning. 
Such a change of hours should be made grad- 
ually, but when made it pays well. 

Nine o’clock is a good hour for all hard- 
working women to go to bed, but if we grow 
sleepy go earlier. Above all things we should 
not allow ourselves to nod or doze before re- 
tiring. Of all forlorn moments in one’s life, 
I know of none so utterly desolate as that 
which comes to the person who must “ wake 
up and go to bed.” Besides, an imperfect 
night’s rest often follows such indulgence, 
and thesubject rises already weary beforecom- 
mencing the work of the day. A nap in the 
middle of the day, if it be not too long, will 
be of decided benefit to the tired woman. The 
great difficulty is that it shonld not be taken 
soon after dinner, and before dinner we are 
apt to be busy. 

But whatever we do, we must be reasona- 
ble, use common sense, and understand our 
sel ves.— Home and Health. 


























FOR THE GIRLS. 

T suppose you really love those rough, 
teazing brothers of yours, but don’t you think 
you might show it a little more pleasantly ? 
I can tell you I know all about boys. I was 
brought up in a house full of them. I have 
enough in my own house this very minute to 
keep things from getting stupid. I know 
just how rough and noisy and heedless they 
are; how they forget to wipe their feet on 
muddy days, throw their caps and scarfs on 
the floor, and leave their books in the queer- 
est places, to be hunted up in the last minute 
before school time. I know how they whittle 
on the carpets, paste kites on the chair seats, 
daub the table covers with paint, and spill 
mucilage on the bed and bureau. I know 
how they come in with a whoop, and clatter 
up stairs like so many fire-engines, the mo- 
ment the baby goes to sleep; and how they 
are always leaving the doors open, and cut- 
ting and burning and blowing themselves up. 
But for all that, we could not spare them 
from our homes very well, could we? And 
isn’t there something wrong in the famil 
when sisters can call their brothers “nut- 
sances?”’ Yes, that’s the very word she used, 
and I’ve remembered it these half dozen 
years ; for the speaker was a pretty, delicate 
girl, and I was a good deal astonished to 
hear her say : 

“A boy ina family of girls is a perfect 
nuisance.” 

The “nuisance” came home from school 


ngs serious ipjury, and about this we must 
judge for ourselves, or at least not allow the 
demands of others for our work to warp our. 
judgment. 

By six or seven o’clock at the latest we 
should absolutely lay asidé all work in which 
we feel any special interest. Reading, knit- 
ting, anything that we can do or not 
with indifference, are the only pursuits we 
should allow ourselves. We would even do 
well to imitate the absolute repose of the hus- 
band and brother, though the putting the 
children to bed, the closing of the house and 
the premonitions of to-morrow’s baking or 
washing will often prevent our doing that 
very fully. The wearied brain must rest, 
and the socialities and amenities of the even- 
ing family circle will prove its very best un- 
bending. 

Then be sure to retire early. Dio Lewis 
says that he has found this rule absolutely 
indispensable in his school for young ladies. 
Many a maid and matron has robbed herself 
of early bloom, and grown thin and worn for 
lack of an hour or two more of sleep before 
midnight. Some take this time to read after 
the children and husband have retired, say- 
ing it is “all the time they can get.” Others 
think it necessary to devote these hours to 
their sewing. I know one dear good woman 
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presently, a hearty, good-natured-looking boy 
of eleven or twelve, whistling “ Kingdom 
Coming,” with all his spare breath. He 
stopped suddenly as he saw me, and came 
forward awkwardly enough, to speak to me, 
for he was evidently unaccustomed to meet- 
ing company. Uniortunately, his foot came 
in contact with his elder sister’s dress, soiling 
it slightly. 

“You clumsy thing!” was the impatient 
exclamation; “you ought to be kept in a cage.” 

I looked from the crimson face of the 
“nuisance,” and tried to fancy how sweetly 
that sister would have assured an older gen- 
tleman that it was of no consequence at all, 
and was entirely her own fault for taking up 
so much room. In an arm-chair one of the 
younger sisters was curled up, examining 
with great interest a new magazine. An ex- 
clamation of delight brought her brother to 
her side, and he was soon absorbed in the 
efigravings, looking over her shoulder. 

“ Wait just a second,” he begged, as she 
was turning a page. 

“Oh, you always want to see something,” 
said the sister, fretfully; “I hate to have 
any one look over my shoulder.” 

So it was, from morning to night. There 
was not a place in that house, so far as I 
could see, where the boy was wanted, or a 


person who wanted him; and I wondered if 


the dear, dead mother knew how it was, and 
whether it would not make her heart ache, 
even in heaven, to see it. If the sisters 
walked, or rode, or sang, or played croquet, 
no one ever said, ‘Come Johnny.” And I 
really suppose they thought he did not care 
for their laughing and teasing and snubbing, 
just because he was a boy, and was too brave 
to show that he did care. I found out 
another thing, too, and that was that the 
“ nuisance” was very convenient when the 
pony was to be harnessed, the pitcher to be 
filled with’ cool water, a big bundle to be 
carried down town, or a disagreeable errand 
to be done; yet I never heard any one say: 

“Thank you, Johnny ; it was kind in you 
to take the trouble.” 

No doubt he would have stared if they had 
said so; but I think it would have helped 
him to remember to be polite himself. 

“Why didn’t you thank that boy for 
bringing your hat?” I asked of a pleasant 
little girl. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, “ that’s our Tom !” 
as if that were reason enough for not being 
polite to him. 

* * * * * 

These brothers of yours will not always 
say when you hurt them by unkind, careless 
words, but they feel it all the same, and it 
hurts in another way, by gradually chilling 
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their love for you, and making them hard- 
hearted and careless of the comfort of others. 


I tell you, girls, you cannot afford to lose 


your brothers in this way. You need them, 
and they need you. Many a boy has gone 
into bad company, and yielded to evil, de- 
grading influences, simply because there was 


no stronger, purer influence at home to draw 
him away from it, and lift him above it. 
Make your brothers your companions and 
friends, and never be afraid or ashamed to 
show your love for them—Little Corporal. 
From The Leisure Hour. 
A LEISURE HOUR AT CREWE. 
BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 
(Conclude from page 269.) 

If you mingle with the crowds of workmen 
as they pass through the streets your ear tells 
you that they are gathered from all parts of 
the country, but upon the whole there is a 
noticeable predominance of the Lancashire 
dialect, and looking at the speakers of this 
tongue, you find that they are worthy of their 
country, that physically they—as Hugh Mil- 
ler expressed it when speaking of Lancashire 
men—loom large in the forefront of humanity. 
But while the physique of the “ Lancashire 
lads” is specially noticeable, the whole of the 
workmen are, taken as a body, five stalwart 
men, of a type calculated to gladden the heart 
of muscular Christians. They are large 
boned, large limbed, broad-shouldered fellows, 
the muscles of whose brawny arms you can 
‘see, even though they have now their coats 
on, are strong asiron bands. At the mo- 
ment at which we are “taking stock” of 
them their brows are not wet with sweat, but 
you can see that during working hours they 
have been, while most of their faces are like 
the tan, and many of them indeed a good 
deal blacker than the tan. The clothes of 
the majority of them, too, are black and 
greasy to such a degree that the sight thereof 
must be sufficient to give a sympathetic sen- 
sation of arm ache to those who have to wash 
them. Two or three hours later, however, 
there will be a metamorphosis in the outward 
appearauce of the men. Then they will be 
beginning to come out washed, and “ cleaned- 
up.” The elderly and middle-aged will be 
mostly clad in plain, dark cloth suits, The 
younger men being naturally more disposed 
to be smart, will appear more or less “fashion- 
ably attired,” according as their individual 
means allow, or tastes dispose them. While 
mingling with the variety of ordinary dress 
will be seen cricketing suits and volunteer 
uniforms, for the “hands” organize such 
things as bands and cricket-clubs, and in con- 
junction with the managers of the workshops, 
have raised from among themselves a volun- 
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teer rifle corps. On Monday morning there 
is another change in the dress of the men. 
The clean working clothes are put on, and 
very bright and fresh the wearers look as 
they stream into the shops in their white 
“ duck ” jackets and over-alls, or clean mole- 


’ skins or cords. 


The London and North-Western Company, 
or as those connected with it more briefly style 
it, “ the Company,” is all powerful in Crewe, 
practically, in fact, as we have already 
pointed out, it is Crewe. By consequence, 
the social welfare of its employees is, to a great 
extent, dependent upon it, and it has always 
dealt by its “ hands” in a liberal and parent- 
al spirit. When it first commenced its work- 
shops it built streets and blocks of commodi- 
ous cottages for the workmen. As year after 
year the works increased in size, private spec- 
ulators came forward to join in the work of 
providing additional house room, and build- 
ing societies were started, by means of which 
some of the workmen came into possession of 
houses of their own. Butstill the Company’s 
houses form a large proportion of the town, 
and are among the most comfortable and con- 
venient dwellings. The Company makes gas 
for the whole of the town as well as for its 
own workshops and station, and it has erected 
public baths and wash-houses. It has founded 
and endowed a church, and subscribed towards 


provided with a lift, and both have ranges of 
steam heated ovens, and are attended to by 
men cooks. Breakfast is a very simple af- 
fair, consisting generally of plain bread and 
butter and coffee. Dinner is the great culi- 
nary event of the day. When the meal is 
such as requires cooking or warming, each 
man on bringing it places it in one of a row 
of tin dishes laid out on the tables, and, 
having put a numbered ticket upon it, leaves 
it. There are, of course, a variety of such 
viands as eggs and bacon, liver and bacon, 
sausages, and beef-steak puddings, all with 
potatoes. But chops or steaks, with sliced 
potatoes, and a sprinkling of cut onions, is the 
predominating dish. At one o’clock the din- 
ners are served up, hot and nicely cooked, 
and the punctuality and efficiency with which 
this is done speaks volumes for the ability and 
attentiveness of the cook. Those who use 
the dining-room come rushing in hungry from 
the labors of the day : and to see them fall-to 
would, to some people, be a “caution.” The 
meals run large as to quantity, and any per- 
sons having the fear of indigestion before 
their eyes would probably consider them 
| heavy in quality. But with these workmen 
good digestion waits on appetite; they eat 
with a present gusto pleasant to see, and have 
no dread of future ill consequences. 
The drivers’ lodging contains forty-two beds, 


the erection of various dissenting places of placed in airy, well-ventilated bed-rooms, while 


worship. It has built schools for the educa- 
tion of the children. It takes the sons of the 
workmen as apprentices without premiums, 
aud, with a view to providing employment 
for their daughters, has induced the great 
clothing contractors who make the uniforms 
of its guards, porters, ete., to establish a sew- 
ing-machine factory in the town. It givesan 
annual excursion to its “ hands” and their 
wives and families, and it has founded and is 
a liberal subscriber to a mechanics’ institution, 
which affords means of mental culture or in- 
nocent amusement to all who choose to avail 
themselves of them. Its care for its servants 
is, perhaps, however, most strikingly exempli- 
fied by two institutions which it has estab- 
lished, in the shape of workmen’s cooking and 
dining-rooms, and a lodging for drivers and 
firemen, who, having their homes in other 
towns, arrive in Crewe in the night and have 
to stay in it till the following morning. Like 
all such matters which the Company takes in 
hand, these are on a thoroughly complete 
and systematic scale. The dining-rooms— 


there are two of them, a large and a small 
one—are for the use of those about the works 
who may bring their breakfast or dinner (or 
both) with them. The large room affords ac- 
modation for 397, and the smaller one for 63. 
The large building is a two-story one, and is 


on the ground floor of the building are lava- 
tories fitted up with every convenience, and a 
large, well-lighted, well-warmed general sit- 

ting- room. How great a boon this lodging is 

ito those for whom it is provided only the 

|! men themselves can fully realize. They have 
generally come long journeys, and been on 
the foot-plate for hours; and in the winter 
season often arrive cold and wet, as well as 
tired and sleepy, and to men in this condition, 
away from their own homes, and only requir- 
ing temporary accommodation, the value of 
such a lodging-house, with its bright fires and 
clean comfortable beds always ready, may be 
conceived. 

Most people who have travelled much will 
be aware that the Crewe station is a very 
large one, It gives employment to a numer- 
ous staff of porters, and these with their wives 
go to swell the population of the town, which 
numbers about 20,000 inhabitants, The town, 
however, extends over a greater area than 
many with much larger populations, as it is 
built in an open, healthy, roomy style. Many 
of the workmen’s cottages have gardens at- 
tached to them, and on various sides of the 
town are pleasant rural walks of which the 
“ hands” avail themselves, so that as regards 
their health the artisans of Crewe are very 
favorably situated. 
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In the mouth of “the trade” (the locomo- 
tive engineering trade) Crewe is as familiar 
as household words. In addition to the thou- 
sands always engaged in its workshops, there 
are tens of thousands who have worked in them 
at some time, while all know it by reputation. 
Searcely a day passes on which men tramping 
in search of employment do not visit Crewe, 
and though they may not always succeed in 
obtaining work, they are almost certain to find 
some old mate among the workmen from 
whom they will receive a kindly welcome, 
and if the circumstances of the case call for it, 
something more, for in this matter brotherly 
love abounds among working men. 

Outside of trade circles Crewe is also widely 
known. It is one of the most interesting of 
our “ industrial hives,” the greatest thing of 
its kind in the world. It is a striking exam- 
ple of what a great English Company can do, 
and the country at large, as well as the Com- 
pany in particular, has reason to be proud of 
it. 





WE are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do; therefore 
never go abroad in search of your wants; if 
they be real wants, they will come home in 
search of you; for he that buys what he does 
not want will soon want what he cannot buy. 


— Colton. 


— 
SONNET. 
BY H. I. SPENCER, 8T. JOHN, N. B. 


Tis not for us the limit to define 
Of power supreme, of Heaven’s all-pitying love. 
We trust that both are ample, and decline 
The thought that mercy pleads in vain above. 
To hide their own shortcomings, men condemn 
The failures of their fellows ; but we know 
The sternest formalists have fallen as low 
As those who once no pity drew from love. 
In blessings known, the symbol we beheld 
Of greater blessings which are yet to be, 
And, undegerved, to us so they unfold 
Heaven’s perfect love and boundless charity,— 
Love, that points out the straight and narrow way ; 
And charity that pardons when unwittingly we 
stray. 
—Old and New. 


_ oO 


THE NEAREST DUTY. 
BY M. C. SMITH. 


I sought to do some mighty act of good 
That I might prove how well my soul had striven. 
I waited, and the minutes, hours passed, 

Yet bore no incense of my deed to heaven. 
Sad, without hope, I watched the falling rain ; 
One drop alone could not refresh the tree, 
But drop on drop, till from its deepest root 
The giant oak drank life and liberty. 

Refreshed, like Nature, I arose to try, 
And do the duty which should nearest lie ; 
And ere I knew my work was half begun, 
The noble deed I sought in vain was done. 


SACKED SILENCE. 


The following beautiful poem was recited in the 
sign language, by Annie Szymanoskin, at the re- 
cent exhibition at the Deaf and Dumb College in 
Washington : 


Never with blasts of trumpets, 
And the chariot wheels of fame, 

Do the servants and sons of the Highest 
His oracles proclaim ; 

And when grandest truths are uttered, 
And when holiest depths are stirred, 

When our God Himself draws nearest, 
The still, small voice is heard. 


He has sealed with His own silence 
His years that come and go, 
Bringing still their mighty measures 
Of glory and of woe. 
Have you heard one note of triumph 
Proclaim their course begun ? 
One voice of bell give tidings 
When their ministry was done ? 
Unheralded and unheeded 
His revelations come, 
His prophets before their scorners, 
Stand resolute ard dumb! 
But a thousand years of silence 
And the world falls to adore, 
And kiss the feet of martyrs 
It crucified before ? 


Shall I have a part in the labor, 
In the silence and the might 
Of the plans divine, eternal, 
That He opens to my sight ? 
In the strength and the inspiration 
That His crowned and chosen know ? 
Oh ! well might my darkest sorrow 
Into song of triumph flow. 


I hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet. 
I feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet : 
No echo of worldly tumult 
My beautiful vision mars: 
The silence itself is music, 
Like the silence of the stars ! 
ans smal 
REPRODUCTION OF CHARACTER. 

One of the laws governing the world, from 
its most simple forms to its grandest organi- 
zations, is that which causes all life to repro- 
duce itself according to its own nature. 
Through the entire vegetable and animal world 
this law reigns supreme and without exce 
tion. The farmer sows his various seeds, in 
the full certainty which an unvarying experi- 
ence has given him, that the different crops 
which are to reward his efforts will be of the 
same kind as the seed he has so carefully se- 
lected. The tender graft, though of a different 
species from the plant that nourishes it, is true 
to its nature, and, refusing to become absorbed 
in the stronger growth, produces its distinct- 
ive flower or fruit in proportion to its vitality. 
It may die, but it will not merge its individ- 
uality in that of another. In the animal cre- 
ation, each race preserves its identity, and 
only reproduces within its own limits. 
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This law, like many others that govern the 
material world, is equally potent in the world 
of mind, thought and character, though less 
perceived and acknowledged. There is no 
truth more certain than that, whatever be the 
nature of our passions, desires, tempers and 
feelings, they will be reproduced according to 
their distinctive character in those with whom 
we mingle, or who come in any way within 
the pale of our influence. The exemplifica- 
tion of this law is seen in the relation of 
parent and child. When we describe one 
nation as being simple, healthy, pure and 
virtuous, and another as corrupt, indolent, 
luxurivus and passionate, we assert the law, 
that character continues to reproduce itself 
from one generation to another. Just as sure- 
ly as the natural physical peculiarities of the 
parents descend to the child, are their moral 
traits for good or for evil also repeated afresh 
in-their offspring ; and if it be wrong to entail 
a hopeless and incurable disease upon pos- 
terity, how much worse is it to hand down the 
tendency to vice and crime, which may ruin 
and debase the character and life? If there 
is any external motive calculated to lead 
parents to improve their natures, to cultivate 
pure and virtuous habits, and to foster in 
their hearts the spirit of truth and honor, jus- 
tice and love, it should be the consideration 
that they are inevitably planting the germs 
of the future character of their children, and 
that what they now sow not they alone shall 
reap, but those also who will surely follow in 
their footsteps. The variations that are seen 
in every family form no argument against the 
stability of this law. They are easily ac- 
counted for by the blending of the different 
traits of both parents, but not less assuredly 
is every quality in each reproduced, though 
its form may not be recognized. 

This influence is not merely hereditary ; it 
extends to every relation we hold to society, 
and emanates from every thought, word and 
act. We never exhibit anger, fretfulness, ir- 
ritability or passion, without communicating 
some degree of them to those around us. He 
who blames society for any fault which ag- 
grieves him, will usually find, if he but turn 
a faithful eye inward, that it is but the reflec- 
tion of his own character. The hasty, unjust 
or passionate teacher is by every word and 
look reproducing these qualities in his schol- 
ars, and although youth is more impressible 
than age, the same is in a great measure true 
of him who exhibits like qualities among his 
equals. Kvery one has at times experienced 
the strong influence brought to bear upon 
him by an excitable mind or a nervous tem- 
perament, or a gloomy, discontented spirit, 
and though he may imagine that the influ- 
ence is only temporary, and passes away with 































the presence of the person, no one knows how 
often it leaves a sensible impress on the char- 
acter. It is for this reason that so often those 
who have opposite and contrasting disposi- 
tions are found to agree together, and im- 
prove each other more than those who are 
formed on the same model. They tone down 
each other’s extremes by their unconscious in- 
fluence. 


In proportion to the strength and vigor of 


any of our moral qualities, will be their repro- 
ductiveness in the minds and hearts of others. 
He who is thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of love and sympathy, will so greatly infuse 
it into those with whom he associates, that he 
will ever be met with the kindly look, the 
answering voice of affection, and the ready 
help in time of need. He will rejoice in the 
good will and kindliness of his friends, uncon- 
scious that it has first emanated from his own 
heart, and then returned in rich streams to 
bless and reward him. And the cold and 
selfish man who rails at the indifference and 
lack of sympathy with which he meets, is 
equally unconscious that he is himself the 
cause, that what he has sown, he must surely 
reap. So to the cheerful and hopeful, life is 
bright and warm, and people are joyous and 
inspiring, while to the melancholy and de- 
pressed all scenes appear gloomy and sad, 
and their friends become sombre and dismal. 
These are not mistaken estimates, they are 
real ; society actually wears these different as- 
pects to different persons, but it is because 
their own prevailing characteristics reproduce 
themselves in others. 


It follows, then, that what we most desire 
to meet in others we must first cultivate in 
ourselves. If we long for sympathy and af- 
fection let us be ourselves quick to feel for 
others, and ready to open a loving beart and 
a helping hand. If we would be treated with 
courtesy, let us ourselves be courteous. If we 
would be honorably and justly dealt with, let 
us nourish the principles of justice and honor 
in our own bosoms. If we prize cheerfulness 
and good temper in others, let us be enliven- 
ing and inspiring in our intercourse with 
them. As surely as the seed that we drop 
into the ground will bloom forth into leaf and 
flower and fruit, according to its individual 
nature, so surely will the qualities of mind 
and heart that we cherish in ourselves be_re- 
produced in others, and return back to com- 
fort or to afflict us. When we remember that 
not only are we thus sowing seeds of —— 
ness or misery for ourselves, but also mould- 
ing the lives and characters of others with 
an impress that can never be effaced, surely 
no motive can be wanting for the noblest 
endeavors at self-improvement.—Public Led- 
ger. 
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Be SILEnt.—It is a great art in the Chris- 
tian life to learn to be silent. Under opposition, 
rebukes, injuries, stil/ be silent. It is better to 
say nothing than to speak in an excited or 
angry manner, even if the occasion should 
seem to justify a degree of anger. By remain- 
ing silent the mind is enabled to collect itself, 
and call upon God in secret aspirations of 
prayer. And thus you will speak to the 
honor of your boly profession, as well as to 
the good of those who have injured you, when 
you speak from God. 





Nor the least of God’s mercies is the appar- 
ent decay of the faculties by age, as a provi- 
sion for death. It is the ripening of the apple, 
that it may fall without violence.—Anon. 


-rEMS. 

Tue Borough of Kennett Square, Pa., upon the 
petition of over two-thirds of the tax-payers, has had 
its charter so amended by a decree of court as to 
make unlawful forever in that place the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF meteorological stations 
throughout our country, and the daily telegraphic 
reports made to headquarters at Washington, have 
given a new interest to the science of the weather 
and the prediction of storms. The telegraph has 
given a great practical value to the study of the 
laws which regulate the progress of storms, as it 
now informs us not only of their occurrence, but of 
their probable path ; and mariners can judge of the 
weather a day or twoin advance, when before a 
few hours’ warning was all they could obtain. In 
Europe practical meteorologists have devoted a great 
deal of attention to this branch of the subject, and 
Mohn has prepared already a storm atlas for Nor- 
way. 

Ir is stated that our envoys on the Continent of 
Europe have received instructions to ascertain the 
possibility of arriving at an agreement between the 
Great Powers with reference to the protection of 
private property gt sea in time of war. 

Tue English universities are now free to male 
students of all religions. The Dissenter, the Roman 
Catholic, the Jew, and the Atheist are cqually eligi- 
ble to fellowships and professorships in these insti- 
tutions. The only exception to this statement is ia 
the case of divinity degrees and of clerical fellow- 
ships. A bill abolishing religious tests was sent up 
to the Lords from the Lower House of Parliament ; 
and, under the lead of Lord Salisbury, an amend- 
ment was engrafted upon it requ'ring tutors to 
pledge themselves ‘‘ not to teach anything contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures.’? But this proposition passed 
the Upper Honse only by a majority of five ; and, on 
being sent down to the Commons, was rejected by 
them without a division. One other amendment 
proposed by the Lords, that each college should 
provide religious instruction for such of its students 
as are members of the Church of England, was ac- 
cepted by the government, and passed by the House 
of Commons. 

Tue Venpome Cotumy.—“‘ The Patrie,’’ the well- 
known French journal, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars in reference to the Column in the Place 
Vendome, recently demolished by the French Com- 
munists. The column was faced with the bronze of 
1200 cannon captured in 1805, and subsequently 





from the Austrains, Russians and Prussians, It 
was commenced Eighth month 15th, 1806, and was 
finished in 1810, under the direction of Denon and 
other artists. The total weight of the material was 
600,000 pounds, and the expenses of construction 
were as follows: Melting the bronze, $30,957; 
weighiog, $90; chiselling the plates, $53,444 ; cost 
of the original statue, $2600 ; sculptured cornices, 
$7823 ; general designs, $2280; wages of masons, 
carpenters and plumbers, $120,396; compensation 
of architects, $10,000. The bronze, weighing 554,- 
169 pounds avordupois, was worth $201,094, and 
the total cost amounted to $470,494. It is reported 
that the founder of the Column was so unskilful in 
melting the bronze that he exhausted the alloy and 
copper, and was then obliged to work up the re- 
fuse in the upper plates. 


AcricutturAL CoLteces.—It is announced that 
not one of the twenty-nine young men about té 
graduate from the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege proposes to become a farmer, and that all of 
them look forward to engag'ng in business, or in the 
learned professions, just as the graduates in the 
academical departments of classical colleges. This 
statement, which has attracted great attention, Mas 
been quoted as confirming the view tha’ the scheme 
of educating young men at agricultural colleges to 
become farmers is proving itself to be impracticable. 
Out of this class of twenty-nine graduates one pro- 
poses to study for the mioistry and four to become 
teachers ; ten are going into business and eleven 
are undecided. The remaining three state that 
they intend to devote themselves to ‘‘ money-mak- 
ing.’’ 

Tae Banda Islands, where a hurricane recently 
destroyed the nutmeg and mace crops, inflicting 
damage to the extent of $2,500,000, are twelve 
very small but important islands in the Molucca 
Archipelago, about fifty miles south of the island of 
Ceram. They belong to the Dutch, and the popu- 
lation amounts to about 110,000 souls, of whom 
5000 are Europeans. The Banda Islan@s are all 
lofty and volcanic, and Goonong Apee rises 7880 
feet above the sea, and is one of the most act- 
ive volcanoes in the Malay Archipelago, subjecting 
the other islands to the ravages of frequent and des- 
tructive eruptions and earthquakes. The four 
larger of the Banda Islands are exclu-ively appro- 
priated to the cultivation of the nutmeg tree, 4(0,- 
000 pounds of nutmegs and 130,000 pounds of mace 
being produced annually. The nutmeg tree is 
about thirty feet high, resembling an orange tree. 
The fruit which appears on the tree, mingled with 
the pale yellow flowers, is the sizs of a small peach, 
and is at first of a light green color, and when ripe 
is yellow and marked with a longitudinal furrow. 
The external covering, at first thick and fleshy, and 
filled with a bitter astringent juice, afterwards be- 
comes dry, and separating into two valves discloses 
a scarlet net-work or membrane knownas ‘‘ mace,”’ 
which covers a thin brown shell which contains the 
kernal of nutmeg. The fruit is gathered by hand, 
and the outside covering being rej:cted, the mace 
is carefully separated and dried inthe sun. The 
nuts are dried in the sun or in ovens, and exposed 
to smoke till the kernel rattles. The shells are 
then broken open, and the kernels having been 
steeped in lime water, are packed in chests for 
exportation. The nutmeg tree is. produced from 
the seed, and does not flower until the ninth year, 
when it bears fruit and flowers together without in- 
termission, it is said, for seventy years. The nut- 
meg tree does not arrive at maturity until its ninth 
year. 
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BENJAMIN ALBERTSON. 
26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, ‘¢ prettiest Summer Shaw! in the market for years. 
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NORNY'S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 

For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinoes, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air-tight. Hither as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 


in beauty and taste than any process in the world. a 


Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit canbe used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by draggists 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N. 2d 8t., Philada. 627 8m 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J, 
Jones Ist, 1871. 
This!) WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 
First-class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20th inst. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For rooms, &c., address” 


LYCETT & SAWYER. 
Joun W. Lycerr, 
Hesry W. Sawrenr. 617 826 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132). Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


YORE. 

The un begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
Botween 14th and 15th #ts., New York. 
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the 4th day of First month, 1871. 
thorough, English and classical. 


Plain Silks, Dress Goods, Cap Materials. 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE MAY OITY, N. J. 


‘Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
through Sixth month, $15.00 per week, $2.50 per 

A. P. K, 


“63 13t Proprietress. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill Bt. Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FU. ATURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Baiu’s interes 

in the business, will again give whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their js 93 sn iw sw 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST COMPANY, 
for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 
SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
No, 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 


Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 
The moat t. sciestific men pronounce i; the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
A BOARDING BCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be open r the reception of students on 
Instruction 
For particulars 


197 xwn sw 


and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
Springboro’, 0, 


1.7 tf. 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 





TRADE MARK. 





Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 
and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horoughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets a 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
= injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Mourr’s Soap, with the Lirtiz 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original ang 
genuine article for washing fu 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. & 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LN winie Agent. 


Agent for New Jersey. 
Office, 32 N. ifth St., Philada. 


& SILLBORY 
» FURNITURE, *% 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, 


AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 


Baow arch, Prilsdsly® 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
cluding the.celebrated ®| Feather Beds, 


WOVEN WIRE 
ters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | Comtrpass, 


The greatest invention of 
the age, for which we are | Comfortabies, 


Sole Agents for Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA.. | Quilts. 
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Frienda’ Central Dry Goods St Store, 


W GOODS. 
re FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplius, 31o. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and ool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and ee eres Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. 8 
White oun iene and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 


Cassimeres 
N. B.—Oar stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class honse 
in the city. 


rs ook by mail, and goods by ex 
STOKES & WOOD, 
7ta & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. 8.—We have just received (very unexpected - 
iyope Thibet Shawls and eo from $5.08 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window EMIAMIN G Cloth, Mats, &e, 


m2pers PRR Beer puede: 


~~ SPEOIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JOHN J. xox TE 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, P 
Desires to call the partioular attention of Friends to 
his stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 


of neat and medium styles, which is nét to be sur- 






See 
aes aT 
Plaid ate ha oVicncas ch 


Pretty iy aris Mid Ho Mohair, at reduded prices, — 


onion Suitings, om means’ pretty, 31 — 

Biack and Mode color Hernanis and Gronedi 4 

Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls, new: importation, bound in best 
manner and at lowest prices. 

New white silk Cashmere Shawls. 

White ~~ Tuck Skirts, $1, reduced from $2, 

Mode colored Knit Mitts. 

Please call before elsewhere. 

! 


_ PHILADELPBIA.. | Quilts. 4, 8-3 AY: 
INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL |Seientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVIP NEWPORT. 

JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th St. 





WILMINGTON, DEL. . 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Cataloge. . 225, 





